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Abstract 

Conourrent and consttuct -validity of mix Instruments designed to 
asssis counselor effectiveness was studied. Participants 
included 139, male and reraale, undergraduate general studies and 
education majors. consistent with social influence theory, four 
videotaped counselor role conditions (non-expert, not-attractive, 
non-trustworthy, and not-sef icient) were created. Participants 
wen randomly assigned to view one of the four counseling roles 
and to rate the counselor on each of six commonly-used counselor 
eEtetiveness instruments, three drawn from social influence 
thmty and three from oth&=r theoretical viewpoints. High 
conaurrent validity was fo-und for social influence instruments, 
howvtr high discriminant --validity coefficients batxveen the 
expertness, attractiveness , and trustworthiness subscales 
indicates that these subau— ales may not measure distinct^ 
constmcts. Also, considerable construct overlap was found 
between social influence aDid comparison instruments. Social 
influince instruments discriminated between the counselor role 
conditions as might be expected based on social influence theory. 
InipUcations for measureniemt of counselor effectiveness were 
discussed. 
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Ivaluations of Videotaped Counselors 
on a Variety of Counselor Assessment Soales 
There were two primary objectives of this investigations 
(a) to determine the differential evaluations of observers of 
videotaped counselors who displayed deficits in expertness, 
attractiveness, or trustworthiness and (b) to explore the 
concurrent validity of six scales for measuring counselor 
effectiveness. 

One primary focus of this study centered on the question i 
What is the effect of differences in counselor social influence 
behavior on scores yielded by instruments designed to measure 
counselor effectiveness? Participants viewed videotapes in which 
thm counselor displayed deficits in one of the social Influence 
variables (i.e., expertness, attractiveness, or trustworthiness) 
and rated the observed counselor on each of these variables with 
three different Instruments created to measure the social 
influence process. In addition, the study explored the extent to 
which instruments not specifically created to measure the social 
influence process would be sensitive to the differences in 
counselor style displayed in the videotapes. Finally, because 
surement characteristics of the three social influence 
isures have not been explored in a single subject pool, data 
collected in this study were used to assess the concurrent and 
discriminant validity of the three social influence instruments. 
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A recent study (Yager, Heilman, & Melchior, 1984) 
demonstrated, through a set of related experiments, that ©ufc ; ^ -te 
who had never baen trained as counselors were unabla to 
discriminate between a videotaped counselor who expressed 1; ^9, 
levels of empathy from a counselor who expressed no empathY. 
follow-up on this study (Beck & Yager, 1986) provided evidance 
that observers who had been clients themselves rated empathic 
communication more positively than content-only responses during 
the first part of a counseling interaction. i£ a behavior as 
central to counseling as the presence or absence of empathy 
(e.g., Anthony & Drasgow, 1978, Carkhuff, 1969a, 19e9b, 1972) is 
not clearly Identified as a dimension of differentiation bstwesn 
two counselors, would other aspects of counselor behavior be more 
likely to be perceived by an untrained observer of a counseling 
videotape? 

One set of counselor behavicrs that has been well 
investigated over recent years has been the social influence 
behaviors originally addressed by Strong (1968). Corrigan, Dell, 
Lewis, and Schmidt (1980) review extensive research related to 
the perceived reactions of observers and/or clients to counselors 
with differing levels of the three social influence behaviors: 
expertness, attractiveness and trustworthiness. None of the 
studies reviewed, however, had attempted to Investigate observer 
reactions to differences in all three social influence behaviors 
within the same study and with the same Illustrative client. m 
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fact, Beutler, Crago and Arizmendi ( 1986) have indicated that 
"deriving dlscriininative definitions of these concepts has bean a 
major concern for psychotherapy researcliers" (p. 279). 
Therefore, the present investigation wis designed include 
assessment of observer reactions to counselor beha-i/iors 
representing each of the social Influsnce areas. 

Although the major counselor ef fiotivenesa racing scales 
have been evaluated Individually by a variety of Investigators, 
concurrent studies of scale perf orntanos have been wery rare 
(Ponterotto & Furlong, 1985) . since docuinenting tfcie 
effectiveness of the counseling procesi is crucial to counseling 
and counseling training, Ponterotto ani Furlong (1S85) 
recommended a continued effort be dicectad toward SKplorlng the 
validity of the most commonly used ef fiotiveness rating scales. 
Thus, one of the purposes of the present study was -to address 
this questions To what extent do the six most comituonly used 
counselor rating scales tend to assess the same ooiCTselor 
attributes? 

Methods 

Participants 

Participants in this study ware undsrgraduate students in 
their early twenties (M = 21.82, gD * 5.98) recruited from the 
two-year University College program and the four-year teacher 
education program in the College of Education, University of 
Cincinnati. The sample consisted of 102 women and »7 men, of 
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which 115 were White, 22 were Black, and 2 were Oriental. All of 
the University College students and about two-thirds of the 
College of Education students were in their first two years of 
college. 

Since the study focused on rating counselor effectiveness, 
each participant was asked to indicate prior experience with 
educational-vocational or personal-social counseling. Nearly all 
the participants had participated in educational-vocational 
counseling during high school (94%) and half had obtained 
educational-vocational counseling subsequent to high school 
(50%) . A minority of the students had discussed personal-social 
concerns with a high school counsslor (40%) and fewer still had 
received personal-social counseling in any other context (30%) . 

A t-ally of the number of persons participating in each of 
the treatment conditions revealed a slight imbalance. In an 
attempt to Increase the sensitivity of the sta^iistioal analyses 
and to minimize distortions (Pedhazur, 1982), three persons were 
randomly selected for exclusion from the over-represented 
condition. 
Instruments 

The primary counselor effectiveness variables measured in 
this study were the three social Influence variables! 
expertness, attractiveness, and trustworthiness. To measure 
these social influence variables, three instruments which were 
designed within the social influence framework were employed: 
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thm eounaalof EtfmatLvmmm B3l-ija,^^ala (CERS, Atkinson S 
Carskaddon, 1975) , the Counselor Ra fej^ner Form (CRP, Barak & 
Lacrosse, 1975) , and th« Counsalor ^^^inq Form - Short Wnr^ (crp- 
S, Corrigan & Schmidt, 1983). jn a*idition, three othar 
commonly-used counsalor ef fectiveness-- instruments were included 
as comparison measures i the Barratt- x^ennard ^e lationshi-p 
inventory (BLRI, Barrett-Linnard , 196^), the Counselor E^. ,i„.t^^>. 
Inventory (CEI, Linden, atom, & Sher^zer, 1965), and the 
Counselor fp.nti vpnpgg gr^iP (CES, Iwey & Authier, 1978)., An 
extensive review of the meRsurement characteristics of these 
scales has been reported by Ponterottra and Furlong (1985) . 
Stimulus MaterJ.als 

A client role-play was developed to be maximally relevant to 
the undergraduate student participants. The client on the 
videotape was a freshman who had ccine to the university to be 
with a boyfriend from her home. She te^nd her boyfriend were now 
growing apart, and she was feeling depressed and alone. A script 
for the role-playing was not prepared; the client was given a 
detailed description of the role-played concerns and the feelings 
underlying those concerns. Four unreh-aarsed, 7-minute counseling 
sessions were carried out with the sam« male counselor who varied 
his counseling responses from one vidaestape to another. 

During one of the interviews, the non-deficient counselor 
condition (EAT — i.e., expert, attracteiva, and trustworthy), the 
counselor demonstratad high levels of all three targeted social 
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influence, variables. In each of the remaining three videotapes, 
one counselor characteristic was intentionally lowered through 
direct behavioral evidence. For the low e^pertness counselor 
role (AT"E — attractive and trustworthy but not expert) , the 
counselor indicated he was an intern rather than a psychologist; 
he did not recognize the name of a residence hall on campus; and 
he was confused at client's reference to the word "catharsis." 
For the low attractiveness role (ET"A ~ expert and trustworthy 
but not attractive), the counselor wore blue jeans, had uncombed 
hair, chewed gum, blew his nose, and fidgeted uncomfortably. 
Finally, in the low trustworthiness role (ea"t — expert and 
attractive but iiot trustworthy) , the counselor offhandedly 
revealed the name of another student he had seen with similar 
problems; he described his schedule as so busy that the client 
might not be able to see him as scheduled each week; and he 
indicated his intention to contact the client's parents about her 
difficulties at school. 

A group of 13 doctoral students with experience in 
counseling were asked to view each of the four videotapes in a 
random order and to rate each counselor on one item scales 
representing expertness, attractiveness, and trustworthiness. 
The EAT tape was rated highest on all three scales, and each 
videotape that had been intended to be deficient in one area was 
rated significantly lower than any of the three other videotapes 
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on the scale ^amAa^kg t-liat area. Ihasa data prowiaed content 
validity for tii% vi -deotapes. 

Although tha videotapes dirferid on the dimaMsioii ot th« 
social influend% cliamct-^ristics, ill other aspec-fcs of the tapeg 
wete intended to fas as i^eritical ai possible. Una^ike sonie 
previous mtmiem Wtee t»ie counseloris role was "teoo exaggerated 
to permit geiie:r%J,iiation to counBeiing practice" CCorrigan, d%11. 
Lewis & Schinidt*. 1580, p_ 406), ths counselor on teha present 
videotapes conttniaij to oiaJco ejnpathlo responses dl^aracted to th# 
olient<s oonGetn# ksaofca of the Cow counselor r^las. 
pJCQcedures 

Recruits va^%?lven a brief dssoription of tn^m purposes of 
the study and ftSK^d to fltgn a sub j got consent form - Each 
participant was r^jidomly assigned to view one of t»ie four 
counselor role Conditions. While wtching the videotape, the 
participant waa mnmmg^O. to "vievtha counselor tfrom the 
perspective of th« cliant . " as soon is the viewing was completft, 
the obsarvete w#t« aiked -to "rat© m counselor as if ^ou wete 
the client ana v^ntei to -talk to thi counselor aboiat something 
that really matt^fedto V^u." To countarbalance »rder effects, 
the six counselot %ftiotiweness rating scales were presented to 
the participaiit i.n randojn=ized ordet. 

Results 

The focus of ^liistucay was twofold. Counsels ar 
ef factiveness Wfts ftiaiipula-tad through the use of videotaped 
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counselor roles to faolUtattte studv ofth.« construct validity of 
the social inCl\ianQfi liisurMs. Adqitlona.aiy, simultaneous 
administration of tneist couna^lor if ^ectiveness scales was 

employed to permit eJ^plotatiBon of tn© concurrent validity of the 
three social ineiuajiGinsasixjres (mf.m—S, and CERS) and to 
assess their relatioiifhlp too three additional counselor 
effectiveness instruittsits C»LRI, CBg. and CEi) . The second of 
these two directions of tocu_aa will b% considered first. 
Concurrent Va 1 iAAfcy.A£Jaaia.j^n£ltte Afli Measures 

To investigate tjii QonoTsurtent andaiscriminant validity of 
the three social inflwe ii.nstruitiehtfl, a multitrait-multimethod 
matrix (Campbell & tiaii, igiSg) constcTjcted . Pearson 

product-moinent corr^aetlon caostf lQi«nts wai-e computed and 
arranged to display thiOorraelatiofls aiony pairs of instruments 
for each of the thr«e isciai influ#»iffe variables. Table i 
contains these aorxmlmim cmef fial^nts and normative data for 
each social infl\iaiiG0 mlm. 

The concurrent V^liaity coefficients, coefficients computed 
by pairing different mmrm^ of thm mim construct, were 
generally high (ranges ,82 .89; mMlani .85). Between 

instrument correlatioi^ ranges for e^tfh of the variables were: 
ejcpertness, .82 to . sSi attta_BCtiveha#%, .83 to .89; and 
trustworthiness, ,S3 to,86. All war% significant at a < .001. 

Under social infl^iinoe t:-heory, tlxeth^ee social influence 
variables are eacpeGted to be inaep%Ad«iit measures of counselor 
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effactivaneas. Accordingly, they should yield low discriminant 
validity coefficients. Xn the present study, however, 
discriminant validities were also relatively high. When the 
measures of apartness were correlated with, the measures of 
attractiveness, the correlations ranged from .57 to .70 (median 
.66). The expertness/trustworthiness combination yielded 
discriminant validity coefficients ranging from .53 to .73 
(median: .65). Finally, the attractiveness/trustworthiness 
pairing yielded discriminant coefficients of .66 to .76 (median: 
.71) . 



Insert Table 1 about here 

Because of the high concurrent validity among instruments 
for each of the three social influence scales, the scale metric 
was equated by converting all 9 social influence scales to z- 
scores. A composite score for each social influence variable 
(i.e., expertness, attractiveness, and trustworthiness) was 
computed by averaging z-scores across the three social influence 
instruments (i.e., CRF, CRF-S, and CERS) . 

Examination of the between scale correlations among the 
other instruments revealed that the two ivey and Authier (1978) 
scales (CES-1 and CES-2) were also very highly correlated, r = 
.94, and, therefore, these two scales were also equated for 
metric and averaged to produce a composite score. 
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Test of Dif-P «T-ftnees betwaen Populations 

Before exploring hypotheses concerning the effects of the 
counselor role conditions on measures of counselor effectiveness, 
a multivariate analysis was conducted to determine whether the 
two populations sampled for this study (i.e., the University 
College and the College of Education) differed across the full 
set of dependent variables. The multivariate analysis of variance 
revealed there was no significant difference between the two 
populations sampled [t2 ^ 0.19, £(13, 122) - 1.79, p > .05]. The 
populations were combined in all subsequent analyses. 
Effec t of Counseling Role Stimuli 

To test the effect of the four counselor roles on 
participant ratings of counselor social influence, a multivariate 
analysis of variance was completed. This analysis featured one 
betwe=-n-subjects factor, counselor role, with four levels. Three 
levels involved a form of counselor deficiency, not-expert 
(AT"E) , not-trustworthy (lA-T) , and not-attractive (ET"A) , while 
the fourth level portrayed a counselor with no specific 
deficiency (EAT) . Thirteen dependent variables were employed, 
including the three standardized and averaged social influence 
variables, five BLRI scales, the average of the two standardized 
CES scales, three CEI scales and the CERS-Utllity scale. Means 
and standard deviations for all scales and counselor role 
conditions are presented in Table 2. 
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Insert Table 2 about here 

A Bignificant multivariats differenca was found for the 
comparison of the four videotapes [T^ - 1.30, F(39,356) - 3.97, g 
< ,001]* To explore the specific ways in which the variables 
discriminated between the counselor stimuli, univeiriate analyses 
of variance with Tukey post hoc contrasts were conducted. In 
addition to pair-wise comparisons of counselor roles, a planned 
contrast between the non-deficient counselor role (EAT) and the 
average of the deficient counselor roles (lA^T, ET^A, and AT^l) 
was computed. The results of the univariate analyses of variance 
and planned contrasts between the non-deficient counselor and the 
pooled deficient counselors are presented in Table 3, and the 
results of the Tukey pair-wise comparisons are presented in Table 
4, 

Insert Table 3 and 4 about here 

Social Influen ce Variables . Each of the three social 
influence variables proved useful in discriminating between the 
counselor role conditions. For the standardized composite 
expertness variable, the non-deficient (EAT) counseling role was 
rated at nearly .5 md above the mean, the non-trustworthy (EA^T) 
and the non-expert (AT^E) roles scored at or slightly below the 
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mean ( . 0 sd and -.1 ad, respectively), and the non-attractive 
(ET"A) role scored more than -.4 sd below the mean. Both the 
omnibus test [F(3,132) = s.45, q < .05] and the planned contrast 
between the non-deficient and deficient counselor roles [£(132) = 
3.68, E < .05] yielded significance. Tukey pair-wise comparisons 
revealed that although the non-def iciant counselor was perceived 
to be more expert than both the non-expert and the non-attractive 
counselor (e < .05) none of the other pair-wise comparisons 
achieved significance. 

Ratings on the attractiveness variable suggested that the 
non-expert (AT"E) and non-deficient (EAT) counselor roles were 
viewed somewhat positively ( . 3 sfl and .2 sd, respectively) while 
the non-trustworthy (EA-T) and non-attractive (ET"a) roles were 
viewed more negatively (-.2 sd and -.4 sd). Attractiveness 
discriminated between the counselor roles for the omnibus test 
[P(3,132) = 4.65, E < .004], but the test between non-deficient 
and pooled deficient counselor roles was not significant, t(132) 
= 1.71, 2 > .05. Both the non-expert and the non-deficient 
counselors were perceived to be significantly more attractive 
than the non-attractive counselor (a < .05). However, none of 
the other pair-wise comparisons achieved significance. 

Finally, on the trustworthiness scale, the non-deficient 
(EAT) and the non-expert (AT-E) counselor roles were grouped at 
.6 sd and .5 sd above the mean while the non-attractive (ET'A) 
and the non-trustworthy (EA'T) counselor roles clustered below 
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the mean at about -.S sd. A significant difference between 
counselor roles was observed for both the omnibus test of 
differences between counselor roles [P(3,132) = 17.86, e < .001] 
and for the planned contrast between deficient and non-deficient 
counselor roles [t(l32) = 4.67, e < .001]. When compared by 
pairs, the non-expert counselor did not differ from the non- 
deficient counselor, nor did the non-trustworthy differ from the 
non-attractive counselor. However, both the non-deficient and 
non-eKpert counselors were perceived to be significantly more 
trustworthy than either the non-trustworthy or the non-attractive 
counselors, 

Barrett-Lennard Scales. Pour of the five Barrett-Lennard 
scales showed a strong positive relationship to the nine social 
influence scales. Specifically, the social influence variables 
had a moderately strong, direct relationship with the Barrett- 
Lennard Level of Regard (BIRI-R) (rangei .53 to .80), Empathic 
Understanding (BLRI-l) (rangei .44 to .70), Congruence (BLRI-C) 
(rangei .54 to .70), and willingness to be Known (BLRI-W) (rangei 
.44 to .69). Unconditionality of Regard (BLRI-U) was generally 
unrelated to the social influence variables (ranges .03 to .20) 
yielding its highest correlations with the CRP-s expertness, 
attractiveness and trustworthiness variables (rangei .17 to .20). 
These correlations are presented in Table 5. 
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Insart Tabla 5 about here. 



Four of the five BLRI scales (BLRI-R, BLRI-E, BLRl-C, and 
BLRI-W) significantly discriminated between the four counselor 
role conditions. The non-deficient counselor was judged to hava 
greater empathic understanding (BLRI-E) and more congruence 
CBLRl-C) than the pooled deficient counselors. Further, the non- 
deficient counselor was viewed as having a greater level of 
regard (BLRl-R) than the non-attractive counselor, greater 
empathic understanding (BLRI-E) than the non-trustworthy 
counselor, and greater congruence (Biai-c) than either the non- 
attractive or non-trustworthy counselors. The non-eKpert 
counselor was viewed as having greater empathic understanding 
(BLRI-E) than the non-trustworthy counselor and as having a 
greater level of regard (BLRI-R) and being more willing to be 
known (BLRi-W) than either the non-trustworthy or the not- 
attractive counselor. 

counselor Effectiveness Scales . The composite Counselor 
Effectiveness Scale (zAVG-CES) was highly related to all three 
social influence variablesi expertness (range: .78 to .87), 
attractiveness (range: .78 to .80), and trustworthiness (range; 
.76 to .80). The omnibus test of this variable discriminated 
significantly between the counselor role conditions. In 
addition, the non-deficient counselor scored higher than the 
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pooled daflcient counselori [t(l32) = 3.83, e < .05]. Pair-wise 
comparisons revealed that the non-deficient counsrtlor was 
perceived more positively than either the non-attractive or the 
non-trustworthy counselor (e < .05). Finally, the non-expert 
counselor was perceived more positively than the non-attractive 
counselor. 

Counselor Evaluation Inventory . Of all the scales, the 
Counseling Climate (CEI-CLI) , Counselor Comfort (CEI-COM) , and 
Client Satisfaction (CEI-SAT) showed the greatest degree of 
independence (range: ,29 to .35). Only the scale measuring 
counseling climate (CEI-CLI) yielded a consistent, modest, 
positive relationship with the social influence variables: 
expertness (range: .32 to .34), attractiveness (range: .39 to 
.41), and trustworthiness (range: .35 to .37). Additionally, 
only the counseling climate scale discriminated significantly 
between the counselor role conditions [F(3, 13 2) 3.03, p < 
.05]. The non-deficient counselor scored significantly higher on 
CEI-CLI than the pooled deficient counselors [t(l32) = 2.29, p < 
.05] and higher than the non-trustworthy counselor (p < .05). 

Utility . The counselor Effective ness Rating Scale includes 
a one item scale reported to measure counselor utility (CERS-U) . 
This scale correlated remarkably highly with the social influence 
variables, irrespective of instrument employed (range: .57 to 
.70). It, too, was a significant discriminator of the four 
counselor role conditions [E(3,i32) =4.19, p < .05] and the non- 
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deficient counselor was perceived to have higher utility than the 
three deficient counselors [t(l32) « 2.97, a < .05]. In 
addition ^ non-deficient counselor was rated more highly than 
the non-attractive counselor (e < .05). 

Discussion 

The results of this study have provided more evidence that 
the three instruments [i.e., the Counselor Rating Form (CRF) , the 
Counselor Rating Form - Short Version (CRP-S) , and the Counselor 
Effectiveness Rating Scale (CERS) ] designed to assess social 
influence dimensions (i.e., expertness, attractiveness, and 
trustworthiness) are, in fact, measuring the same phenomenon. 
The concurrent validities between subscales are very high. 
However, the subscales do not fare well on a discriminant 
validity test: the correlations between different subscales 
(e.g., between escpertness and trustworthiness) are nearly as high 
as are the concurrent validities. Also, when correlated with 
instruments designed to assess other aspects of counselor 
effectiveness, the social influence variables tend to yield high 
relationships. Uncorrelated scales included only the Barrett- 
Lennard Unconditionality of Regard scale and the Counselor 
Evaluation Inventory's Counselor Comfort and Client Satisfaction 
Scales. Such remarkable consistency between ratings of differing 
scales appears to indicate that there is likely a common, 
underlying general evaluation factor that is important to any 
observer evaluation of a counselor. 
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Beyond the psychometric issues, this study has also 
established that untrained observers of counseling videotapes are 
able to discriminate between counselors who differ on the social 
influence variables of expertness, attractiveness, and 
trustworthiness. The demonstration of this ability serves as 
both a content validation test of the counselor videotapes 
employed and a construct validation of the three combined scales 
that were used to measure expertness, attractiveness, and 
trustworthiness (i.e., CRF, CRF-S, and CERS) . In the specific 
case of each of the illustration videotapes, the observers rated 
the deficient counselors lower than a non-deficient counselor on 
the specific scale which had been the intended area of 
deficiency. 

The counselor videotape which incorporated all three 
dimensions was rated consistently higher, both on scales designed 
to assess the three dimensions manipulated and on scales that had 
been developed for ratings on other dimensions of the counselor's 
performance [i.e., the Barrett-Lennard Relationship Inventory 
(BLRI), Counselor Evaluation Inventory (CEI) , and the Counselor 
If feetiveness Scale (CES) ] , 

Although earlier reviews (Corrigan et al . , 1980; Heppner & 
Dixon, 1981) have suggested that the counselor's expertness was 
the most powerful of the three source variebles, the results of 
the present study do not lend siipport to this conclusion, in 
fact, the non-expert videotape was rated as essentially similar 
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to the non-deficient videotape on all but one of the ten 
evaluative scales used in the study. The one exception, of 
course, was the combined expertness scale. On every other scale 
(including attractiveness, trustworthiness, four BLRI scales, and 
CES, CEI, and CERS scales), the observers rated the non expert 
counselor nearly as high as the non-deficient counselor. 

The non-trustworthy and non-attractive counselors, on the 
other hand, were rated significantly below the non-def iciant and 
non-expert counselors in many of the scales: trustworthiness, 
BIMX Level of Regard, BLRI Congruence, and the Counselor 
Effectiveness Scale. 

Do the consistently poorer ratings of the counselors 
deficient in trustworthiness and attractiveness indicate that 
these dimensions are more powerful factors than expertness? Not 
necessarily. Since this was an analogue study, reactions of 
observers may be somewhat different from those of actual clients. 
Although the absence of trustworthiness and attractiveness effect 
the scale ratings more draBiatically than the absence of 
expertness, in actual counseling, the expertness may be the 
factor critical to influencing client change. Further research 
is needed to address this issue. 

The availability of content valid counselor videotapes 
illustrating a counselor with the same client who varies from one 
tape to the next on presence or absence of the social influence 
dimensions also creates a number of additional research 
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questions. For exampla, will differing observer populations 
react similarly in their evaluations of these counselor 
deficiencies (e.g., males vs. females, those with counseling 
experience vs. those without, clients with differing cultural 
backgrounds, older vs. younger observers)? a?hese and other 
similar questions may now be addressed with the ready 
availability of the videotapes prepared for this Investigation. 
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Table 1 



Means, Sta ndard Davi wi- i . and Correlation Coefficien ts to^ 
Form fCRF) the Counsel nr ^fli-inf T ^£a^ ^,mort Version lCRWS\ ^\r.A 



Expert Attractive 



Trustworthy 



CRF CRFS CERS CRF CRFS CERS CRF CRFS CERS 



Expert 



CRF-E 














CRFS-E 


. 82* 












CERS-l 


* 85* 


> 85* 










Attraotive 
















. 70* 


. 57* 


• 66* 








CRFS -A 


, 70* 


* 63* 


. 67* 








CERS -A 


.70* 


. 61* 


. 66* 




as* 




Trustworthy 














CRP-T 


, 68* 


. 55* 


* 63* 


• 76* 


. 66* 


, 67* 


CRFS-^T 


* 73* 


. 64* 


• 68* 


.73* 


. 73* 


,71* 


CERS-T 


* 68* 


. 53* 


. 65* 


*73* 


*71* 


• 70* 



, 84* 

83* .8 6* 



Normative Data 

IS 40.4 11.0 9.4 39.0 11. 3 8.7 47.4 14.8 11.1 

^ 14.6 5.3 4.1 12.4 5.6 4.2 13.0 5.1 4.7 



* E < . 001 

Notei Concurrent validity coef f islants are underscore^. 
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T^le 2 

Means a nd Standarta Deviations for Counselor Rol e a-mip^ p^g^^pg^^-H- ^ 
Attomctlva an." ^istworthv rmT) , a ^ert and Atita^ctlve bufa not 
Qi^ustworthv (m CT) , Ebcport and Tnjstworti iy but not li'hmrrt-i -^r^ 
(nr'K) . and At tractlva and mustwor^y iMt not B^rt fAT^^d 1 
fn ^ 34 p er 



Coimselor ^le Conditions 



EA'T 


M ■ 


EI A 




M 


sd 


Social infiuanaa Soalas 










Q^ert 0,05 0.98 


-0,45 


0,60 


-0.09 


0,85 


0.49 


1,07 


Attrartlve -0,21 0,88 


-0,36 


0,61 


0.34 




0,23 


1,14 


TtustwDrthy ^-0,52 ^ 0*96 


-0.49 


0.56 


0,45 




0.56 


0.83 


Barrett«LmnartS Atlatiof 


isMp Zmrratoxy Soalas 








Regard -7,47 24.25 


-12.68 


17.31 


8,44 




3.06 


20.00 


Brpathy -10,41 12,93 


-7,35 


12.27 


-0,94 


13*73 


-0,52 


12,60 


Cdngru^oe -7,41 15,53 


-6,94 


12.47 


-0,82 


16. 5S 


2,29 


11,94 


UnCTdtnl, 3,03 13,09 


8,09 


12,32 


5,56 


12, 3S 


9,15 


13.17 


Willin^ifiss -4,79 14.02 


-3.47 


8.59 


4,35 


11. 70 


1.88 


9.81 


Ooimsalor Effsotlvmsss Soals 












j-scora -0,69 l.oo 


-0.60 


0.57 


0,14 


0,8S 


0.52 


1,11 


ootmaalor E^mluation inventory 












Cltoate a. 29 2.59 


8,56 


1.99 


9.59 


2,90 


10.12 


3,74 


Od. Ccittfort 3.79 2.08 


4.26 


1,56 


4,29 


2.11 


4,44 


1,79 


CI. Satfotai. 5,15 1,42 


5,23 


1,61 


5,50 


2.03 


5.35 


1.72 


Comselor mSfBOtLvmnMB ] 


Rating Saal# 










t^lll^- 1,73 1.33 


1,23 


0.43 


1.88 


1,53 


2.47 


2,02 
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T^le 3 

Tmrn^ of _^ami^fus univa riate Diff ericas b etwam Ccjunselor 
mim _Gmui^M rmcoert. At tractive and ^ugtworthy (EAT) . mp &^ 
and Attrac^jtive to t T ^sta^r^y (m^T) . Eroert btyI 
J^st^rti^v but not Attrmctiva fET^'A) . am Attractive and 
T^ustv^r^av but not depart fAT^E) 1 and Plam^ tontrast 
betw^n Non-Deflcl mt Oounsalor Role fmT) a nd the Pnnl^ 

teficlent Coun salor Roles fEA'^T, ET'^A, and AT"E) , 

_^mlbus Test Across Non-Deficirt 
co^selor Role Groi^ tounsalor BaU 



Pooloa Deficieit 
ftounsalor Bolea 



Variola 




Fr3.132> 


S 


tfl32^ 


I 


Social Xnf^luanc^ sealu 


- Avenged j sooraa 






B^part 5,15 


0.80 


6,45 


,001* 


3,68 


.001* 


Attractiva 3 . 92 


0,84 


4.65 


.004* 


1.71 




TEustworOi^^ 11 . 65 


0.65 


17.86 


.001* 


4*67 


.001* 


Bara^tt-^LfflEmard Halatloiiship inveaitory Saalaa 






R^ttd 3155*42 


427,29 


7.38 


.001* 


1.70 


.091 


Etpathy 797,73 


166.17 


4,80 


.003* 


2.20 


,029* 


Qsngruanc^ 765,75 


203.41 


3.76 


,012* 


2,60 


.010* 


UnCTdtnl, 254,46 


162.32 


1.56 


,200 


1,42 


.157 


Will JjignM^s 640*22 


125,86 


5,09 


.002* 


1.43 


,154 


Oounsalor f ©GtivOT^s 


Soale 










i--scora 7,32 


0.82 


8,86 


.001* 


3,83 


.001* 


Oo\ais©lor ^svmliation Dwmtory 










Clunate 25.05 


8*27 


3.03 


,032* 


2.29 


.024* 


Co, Ccanforfc 2,67 


3.62 


0,74 


,531 


0,86 


.392 


CI, Satfctim, 0.79 


2,93 


0,27 


,846 


0.17 


.862 


OOOTselo^ ffif fTCtivmess 


Hating i 


Soale 








Utility 8 . 79 


2,10 


4*19 


.007* 


2,97 


.003* 



* B < .05 
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T^le 4 

T\jkey Fost-Hc^ : C arrparlsons for fa) a Plann^ Contrast between 
Uie Non-raefltti aejit Counselor Vldeotop e a nd the Averaqe of the 
D&ficimn^ amin ^^mlot^ Vldeota^s fNOH-DEF > DFCT) . and (h) 
T^ir^iM nrtmpia-^ ^lsons befaram all fmr Oounsalor Role GrQups 
rBosart. Atfa^c^ jtlve and 'Brustworthv (EhT) . Emart ar^ Attractive 
not 1^us faprth%^ (m'^T) , mqp&e^ and 'nrustworthv not Attootlve 
fET'^A) , ^^J^^^^m^ivm^^ Trmitm-^^V hut B^ert fAT'^El] 



A Fci^^ri 



NON-D^^ > EA'T > M'E > 
DTC^T ET^A 

Variable 


AT'E > EAT > 
ET"A EA^T 


EAT > 
EI A 


EOT : 
AT^E 


Social ttf lu^^sa Vaxi^l^ - m^^mmon m^BrmgmB 






E^^ert * - - 








Attractive ^ - - 


* 






Iti^twDrthy * - * 


* k 


* 




BMMtt-Laima^a Mlatlonshlp invite 








E©gMd ^ * 


* - 


* 




Brpathy * ^ * 


— * 






Congrueaics * - - 








UnmdtritY, - - 








Willingness ^ * 


* — 






Cmoiaalor Ef fec^rtilvm^s Saala 








j^acore ave, * - - 


* * 






C5&TOsel©r Eviau^sation Inv^to^ 








Cllmte * - - 








Co* Comfort ^ - - 








CI* Satfctn. ^ - - 








0©tma#lor Ef f M»tivMess totii^ Saale 








Utility * - ^ 




* 





* a < .05. 
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Meaas. Standard Delations ^ CGrrelaii-Vn n Coefff Ici^mts for 

the _RilatiQnMilp batw^n Soc ial I nf luance Variables other 
^j^^pq Ef feetivmess ^arJa^Igg 





K 


E 


C 




W 


CTS 






SAT 


u 




.68* 


.62* 


.61* 




.51* 


.87* 


.34* 


-^,02 


-,13 


.66* 




*53* 


-44* 






.44* 


,78* 


,25* 


-.OT 


--.12 


,67* 




*61* 


-54* 


-56* 


.05 


,48* 


-82* 


,32* 


-.04 


-.14 


-70* 


Attractive 
























*80* 


*70* 


.67* 




.69* 


,79* 


,41* 


--OS 


-.10 


.68* 




-75* 


.59* 


.62* 


.03 


.66* 


.79* 


.40* 




-.09 


,70* 




-70* 


*55* 


.58* 




.58* 


-80* 


-39* 


-,09 


-.06 


,68* 


























,76* 


.68* 


.70* 


*20 


.67* 


.79* 


.35* 


-.02 


-,11 


,57* 




*74* 


,63* 


,69* 


.17 


.63* 


,80* 


,37* 


--03 


-.18 


,60* 




,77* 


.66* 


,67* 


.18 


.65* 


.77* 


.35* 


-02 


-.10 


-62* 



Nbrmativi Data 

M -2.2 -4.8 -3.2 6.4 -0.5 0.0 9.1 4.2 5.3 1.8 
m ^^-1 13.4 14,7 12,8 11.7 1.0 2,9 1.9 1,7 1.5 



** B < .001 

U^;^n^nditiOTalW of K^ardf^--^l^mins^^r^ 

- Counselor Effectiving Seala 
^^^^^"^1®^ Evaluation InvOTtory (deludes si^sscales: 

^i7^^^^^^^^^^^' 0™ ~ Coimselor C=amfort, SAT 
Cie = toia^lor Eff^lv^eas Ratli^ Scale (lnaL.aides 

™ Attrartiven^s^ T C^tworttm^K) 

OT'- Commelor Rating Fosn (includes e^scales: E ~ 

^^E®rtness^ A At^^rtivmess, T — Truatv#^3rthljiess^ 
QEES - &imselor Ratim Poem - Short ' V^ion(^3SS^ - 

^^-SPi' - T &*^rtnasB, A — Attra^iv^ness, T ~ 
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